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STATE AND MUNICIPAL MEAT INSPECTION AND 
MUNICIPAL SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 



By A. D. Melvin, D, V. S., 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

It is estimated that a little more than one-half of the total meat 
supply of the United States comes mider the inspection of the Fed- 
eral Government. Most of the remainder receives no inspection 
whatever, while a portion is subjected to a limited inspection by 
State or local officers. 

The principal object of meat inspection is to protect the consumer 
from diseased or otherwise unwholesome meat. This involves not 
only the inspection of the meat for the detection of disease or other 
unwholesome conditions but the requirement of sanitary conditions 
and equipment in the abattoirs and packing houses and the enforce- 
ment of sanitary methods in the preparation, curing, and handling 
of the meat. To meet the first requirement there should be a com- 
petent veterinary inspection of the carcass at the time of slaughter, 
or, in case inspection at the time of slaughter is impracticable, the in- 
spection may be performed later if certain viscera are retained with 
the carcass. Too often the local meat- inspection service, where it 
exists at all, does not provide for an inspection of this kind, but con- 
sists merely in the inspection of the meat as it is offered for sale in 
the markets, with sometimes a sanitary supervision of the markets. 
Although such inspection has some value, it is far less important than 
the veterinary inspection of the carcass at the time of slaughter. The 
average consumer is able to determine for himself whether or not 
meat is tainted or spoiled, but he is not able to determine for himself 
whether or not it comes from an animal affected with a contagious 
disease. Neither can even a skilled inspector always detect disease 
in ineat after it has been dressed and the viscera disposed of. The 
most important requirement in meat inspection, therefore, is to pro- 
tect the consumer against dangers from which he can not protect 
himself, and this can be done only by a class of inspection that is not 
often provided for by local authorities. 

THE NEED FOR LOCAL INSPECTION. 

The Federal meat-inspection system depends for its authority 
upon what is known as the interstate and foreign commerce clause of 
the Consjtitution of the United States, and this inspection is there- 
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fore limited to the product of establishments that are engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. The Federal Government is powerless 
to exercise any supervision over an establishment the meat of which 
is slaughtered, prepared, sold, and consumed entirely within a single 
State. It is a duty which the State or the mimicipality owes to its 
citizens to iast^tt mu^%Wk ft system of lO^ikt is»p^!ctiott that will 
afford adequate- gi^tMffiK^ aggMOaii dili$a^i# wA uoivholesome meats, 
so that all meat sold locally which has not passed the Federal inspec- 
tion will come under the requirements of an eflScient local inspection 
system. 

Some idea of the necessity for this local inspection may be ob- 
taij^ed by considering th§ extent of disease ainpng live stoqk slaugh- 
ter^ for food, and ihe iijsanitary" conditions i;ndier which much of 
the local meat supply is slaughtered and handled. Becent statistics 
of the Federal inspection show that nearly 2 per ceijt of the carcasses 
are affected, with some disease or condition making it necessary to 
condemn them ^ther in whole or in part. Of tiiese condenmations 
ne^^ly 87 per cent are due to tuberculosis alone. We find that about 
1 p^r cent of the ca,ttle and over 2 per cent of the hoga slaughtered 
under Fed^eral inspection are affected with this disease to a greater 
or less extent. The establishments under Federal inspection draw a 
large propoTtioi^i of their cattle from the ranges and. feed lots of the 
We^t, w,heFe tubercnlosis is rare, hence the percentage of this dis- 
ease f^un4 in the Federal service is far below that which occurs in 
anim^ils from the dairy regions, where the disease is much more preV- 
alient. It is estimated that at least 10 per cent of the dairy cows in 
this coynjtry are affected with tuberculosis, and it is a well-known 
fact that dairy stock forms a much larger proportion of the animals 
killed at the small local slaughterhouses than at the large estabHsh- 
mej^ts under Federal inspection. One effect of the Federal ins^ec- 
tifttl has been tp cause the owners of diseased or suspicious-looking 
animals to s^nd them for slaughter to an uninspected place rather 
t^an to an establishnient where they would have to run the gantlet 
of strict inspection, Fqi* these reasons it is certain that the percent- 
age of diseaj^e is considerably higher among animals slaughtered at 
tl;^e, snjiall, local places than among those slaughtered under Federal 
inspection. 

Enin^ected sla.u^hterhouses as a rule have many features that 
are nqt only objectionable but (Jangerous to health, The smell of 
the country slaughterhouse is proverbial, and the conditions at some 
of these places are inexpressibly foul and filthy. They are usually 
located in some oiri^ofttih«Tway place^ aomotamea «>utside the corpo- 
i^<ift Umts^. oftfin swJPQUJiMJed, by staW^ ^vem, Ijeing a, part of a 
biniji^jflg wiiifih is a^^.u^ a^. ai stAble, ba^n, qt, tqv. aop^ sHch pur- 
pose. SoiaetisQjes th^y ai-q located on the ban^ of sn^»ll strews tind 
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peUttle the iTAt*^. Sucii |)ltt0eg are often the "i^readlliKg 
dlBettft*. It 16 ftiqttently tl*e e«st(Mn to §Eeed to bogs lir to thjWtr 
it ^#l«e iJogs, kogs, aftd rate bav* access to it. By this im^fefts 
eMhw, <tiii)()e^tins, tmd t>ther attimal pai^asites ^re diseietnciyt^, sdtttte 
of Whii^ are da^rous to mto. Hog ehotera, tab«tctildsib, *iid 
oth# cc9itai|*<»Hs diseasses may also be i^i-fead % ^xxah. conffititaafe, 
Usaally l^ere is iio protection to the *aeat ftgaitiet tats, flhss, fifed 
ot^M- iiksMts «t«i venttia, and tiiis condition collstituttts ia ^k'a^ms 
soikfce of cohtami£ifltio& and infection. 

Tfee «ib3ectionable conditions are not confined to the little slfcugfe- 
terhoUses in small communities. Ev«i in sonie of the large cities 
thete tife large •abattoirs which do a purely local buskieisS and *t 
which the conditions and methods are exceedingly iMaiUitary teid. 
where a T®ry po<» class of live stock is slaughtered. 

tRdbLteMS OF LOCAL INSPECTION. 

In planning and executing State or municipal inspection muek ean 
be learned from the methods of the Federal meat-inspection service, 
although local infection in smell communities presents c^ain 
culties and problems not found in the Federal service. Ti» objects 
to be gained and the principles to be applied are the sMne in efcdi 
case, but the different conditions sometimes require different methods. 
The Federal inspection has been in operation for nearly 20 years, 
and for the last 4 years of this period it has been ccmducted under 
the new law, which confers authority and appropriates fumds suffi- 
ci^t to make it much more comprehensive and efficient than ia ^iire- 
vieuB years. Most of the establishm^ts under Federal inspection «Fe 
large and are ^ouped at stock centers, although there are qtiite a 
number of smallw isolated establishments. The local authorities 
must often deal with small, scattered, poorly equipped^ and very in- 
sanitary slaughterhouses, and it is sometimes out of the question to 
require the reconstruction of the buildings and the installatioa ef 
expenmve equipment in order to bring about a pr(^)e!r sanitary con- 
dition. 

There are two main problems in an efficient system of local meat 
ini^eeti(m. The first relates to the location, «onstructic«i, equip- 
ment, and management of the slaughterhouses, and tiie second to tiw 
administration of the inspection service. 

A MUNICIPAL OR CENTRAL SLAUGHTERHOUSR 

It is both difficult and expensive to supervise slaughtering at a 
numbw of small, isolated establishments, eacli killing Only a iew 
hea(i oi animals a day, or perhaps slaughtering only once or twice or 
three limes a week. It is therefore desiraole to concentrate tKe 
filattghtefiAg tar each coftUniifiity ittto t»i* plade. Thusi^ Retold 8te a 
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public slaughterhouse under either municipal or private ownership, 
and in either case under official supervision. Municipal abattoirs 
are quite common in Europe and have been found to be an exceed- 
ingly satisfactory method of enforcing an efficient inspection, but 
such abattoirs are very few in this country. Aside from facilitating 
inspection and making it more economical, central abattoirs afford 
commercial advantages. They provide machinery, facilities, and 
equipment such as are found in the large packing houses and which 
are not otherwise available to the small butchers. There is also 
economy in the cost of operation of a central abattoir as compared 
with the cost of a number of scattered places, and there is an oppor- 
tunity to obtain revenue from by-products which are usually wasted 
at small establishments. 

It is preferable for the town to build and own the abattoir and to 
require all slaughtering to be done there, except where conditions 
are such as to justify private plants and where inspection is already 
in effect at such plants or can readily be apfilied. . Where it is not 
practicable for the municipality to own and operate an abattoir the 
next best plan is to have a central public abattoir owned and operated 
by private enterprise, and in that case the plant should of course be 
under an official inspection system. 

The expense of building a municipal plant could very well be met 
by an issue of bonds, and a sinking fund for the payment of these 
bonds could be created by setting aside a portion of the revenue. 
There should be a system of fees or charges to provide an income 
sufficient to pay the cost of operating and maintaining the abattoir 
and the cost of inspection, and to meet interest and provide a sinking 
fund in case bonds have been issued. A certain sum per head could 
be charged for killing in case the entire operations were carried on 
by the management of the abattoir, or the butchers could be per- 
mitted to bring their stock to the abattoir and do the work there 
themselves by paying a certain sum per head for this privilege. 

Where the slaughtering is done at a central place the system of 
inspection used in the Federal service can very easily be adopted,^ 
but where there is very little slaughtering, and this is done at differ- 
ent points, it is a difficult problem to work out a system of inspection 
that will be efficient and not too expensive. 

THE INSPECTION FORCE AND SOME FEATURES OF INSPECTION. 

It is very desirable to have the inspection done by veterinarians 
whenever possible. A man who is a graduate of a good veterinary 
college is not only specially trained to recognize animal diseases, 
but also has a good knowledge of the danger of such diseases to 



^ For a description of the Federal Inspection system the reader Is referred to Bureau of 
Animal Industry Circular 125 and to tbe current regulations. 
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human health. If a veterinarian is not available in some of the small 
villages the services of a local physician might be obtained. A phy- 
sician without special veterinary training would not have the required 
knowledge of animal diseases and would not be able to recognize such 
diseases as readily as a veterinarian would. It is part of the veteri- 
narian's special education not only to know about animal diseases, 
but to know, so far as science has determined, whether or not they 
are communicable to human beings, and to know when diseases and 
conditions found in animals are likely to be detrimental to the health 
of the human consumer of the meat. 

Whenever it is necessary that laymen be employed to carry on 
inspection either by themselves or as assistants to veterinarians or 
physicians, they should have received special instruction in meat in- 
spection under competent instructors. Where a layman is assigned 
to inspect in some remote place it could be arranged for him to send 
specimens of all doubtful cases to the chief inspector at some central 
point where they could receive proper examination, the carcass being 
held until a decision is reached. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory plan of compensating the inspectors 
is for the State or the municipality to pay them annual salaries. No 
inspector should under any circumstances receive his pay directly 
from the slaughterers, for reasons that are obvious. The expense oi 
inspection may be met by charging fees, but these fees should go into 
,the State or municipal treasury, and not directly from the meat 
dealer or slaughterer to the inspector. 

Where one man has to inspect at more than one place it will be 
necessary to arrange the times and days of slaughtering so that he 
can cover a,ll places satisfactorily. A schedule could be arranged by 
which slaughtering would be done at one place on orte day, at another 
place on another day, and so on; or slaughtering could be done at 
one place in the morning and at another in the afternoon.' In Ger- 
many there are inspectors who cover several towiis and who are 
known as ambulatory inspectors. It might also be permissible under 
some conditions and when absolutely necessary to permit slaughtering 
in the absence of the inspector, provided all carcasses and viscera 
are retained for his examination later. If the inspector can not be 
actually present at the time of slaughter the viscera should be held, 
under refrigeration if necessary, until he can pass on the animal. 

Animals killed on the farm and brought to town for sale present 
a difficulty which may be met fairly well by requiring that they must 
have certain viscera attached and be brought to a certain point for 
inspection. 

In the writer's opinion, when animals are found affected with any 
disease or condition which renders them unfit for food the producer 
should suffer the loss rather than the butcher, just as is the custom of 
the trdde when fruit is found decayed or in bad condition or when 
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wheat is moidy or spoiled. Eirni widi the most «xpert ftnte-mortem 
inspection most of the cases of tabepculoais can not be det«cted, and 
usoa^y the purcfliaaer of a live animal is tmable to ddbeftyiine until 
after slaughter wfeetlier or not it is diseased. Tbt fairest way is for 
animals to be bought subject to their condition as disclosed at 
slaughter. When a carcass is condemned the loss ^oiild fall on t3ie 
man who raised and sold the diseased animal. The presence of tuber- 
culosis in cattle or hogs is usually due to the negligence of tJie farmer 
who raised them, and as long as he can sell them for full price there 
is no great incentive for him to get rid of the infection; but as soon 
as he begins to feel tJie financial loss he will find it to his advantage 
to eradicate the disease. On the other hand, the man who raises 
healthy stock should receive full price and should not have to share 
in the general depreciation of prices when buyers naturally take into 
consideration the fact that they will probably sustain scane loss from 
disease. 

It seems to me, too, that at least a portion of the loss on account 
of animals condemned in the meat inspection should be borne by the 
State or the municipality. The condemnations are made for the pro- 
tection of t3ie public health, and it is only reasonable ttiat a part of 
the loss should be paid from the public treasury. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has a law providing that when animals killed for food are 
found to be affected with tuberculosis and condemned the owner shall 
be reimbursed to an amount not exceeding 5 cents a pound for the' 
dressed meat, or $25 for the entire carcass. Under this law the State 
live-stock sanitary board has fixed a scale of rates to be paid in such 
cases, ranging from 2 to 5 cents a pound dressed weight, according 
to the class and condition of the animal. Under this system the loss 
is divided between the State and the owner of the animal. 

Hie use of injurious preservatives should be prohibited, as is done 
under Federal inspection. The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
found from examination of numerous samples that the use of pre- 
servatives which are prohibited by the Federal Government in food 
products is quite general among local dealers and others who are 
not subjected to inspection. 

Heat that has been inspecteii and passed may be marked iii the 
same way as in the Federal service, by means of a metal stamp and a 
specially prepared purple ink. 

If a system of local inspection is to provide adequate protection to 
the health of the community it should cover absolutely all meat 
offered for public sale which has not been subjected to Federal or 
other competent inspection. All places of slaughter should be subject 
to inspection and regulation and permitted only by license. If any 
uninspected meat is allowed to be sold or if any slaughtering places 
are allowed to remain uninspected there will be danger to the health 
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of the ooeimunity. If afi unscrupulous man wishes 4iO dispose of dis- 
eased ©r «iq)icioB8-looking live stock he wiSl **ke it to tJte pi«w» ikiit 
is yfiiJkmt inspection. If one man is allowed to ffiaifltaan fA aaiii- 
spected i^ttghtcrhouae there will be a great t^mptatioA fijr hiffi to 
buy 8to<^ tha* would not pass at the inspected places, and tlttiB « 
single exe^ptiwi may be a soarce of great dai^r to the health Of 
the people. 

A MUNICIPAL SLAUGHTERHOUSE AT PARIS, TEX. 

The city of Paris, Tex., in 1909 erected a mimicipal abattoir 
is said to be the first such plant in the United States. The abattoir 
is located abbut miles from the city, and is a one-story 'WOodfen 
etructure consisting of slaughtering department, chill room, cooler, 
tank ro<Hii or reduction plajit, power house, dressing room, toilet 
room, and storage room for fertilizer, the latter be^ng located al»ottt 
80 feet from the main building. The cost of this plant tras ahmt 
$10,000. 

The daily capacity of the abattoir is about 30 beeves. The nimiber 
of calves, hogs, and sheep that could be handled daily would probably 
be slightly in excess of that number. The slaughtering room is about 
22 feet square with cement floor and painted wooden walls. There 
are three sewer drains discharging into a septic tank located about 
50.feet from the building. All slaughtering operations are conducted 
in this room. The carcasses are hoisted by means of a hand windlass, 
which is a rather slow method. 

The chili room is 10 by 18 feet, with cement floor, three walls 
plastet«d isrith cement and the other Wail of wood. A temperature 
of 40* F. is maintained, and all carcasses are retained in this ro<to 
for 12 hoxirs before being removed to the cooler. 

The co<^»' is 28 by 22 feet, with c«nent floor, cement plastered 
walls, wd sewer ^nnecti<»}s. Befrigeration is supplied by a lO-ton 
ammonia plant. 

The tank room or reduction plant is a small compartment adjoin- 
ing the slaughtering department. It is equipped with one tank. 
The offal is bandied by means of a windlass and rail. The rendered 
fat is sold to local laundries, and the tankage is disposed of as ferti- 
lizer. The sewage from this room is piped to the septic tank. 

The inspection is performed by a veterinarian who Mceives a salftty 
of $1,200 a year. The following fees are charged for killing : Cattle, 
$1.25 a head ; hogs, sheep, and calves, 75 cents each. The patron re- 
ceives ttie hide, liver, heart, caul, tail, and brain. Carcasses may 
be lield in the cooler for 6 days and delivered to btiteher shops or 
mat^ets free of charge. For feach additional day a c&arge jerf 10 
cents is made. 
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According to the mayor, Hon. E. H. McCuistion, the receipts from 
the operation of the abattoir for the first 6 months averaged $701 
a month, while the average expenses were $562 a month, showing an 
average monthly profit of $139. The receipts from the plant are ex- 
pected to pay not only the running expenses but the interest on the 
bonds which were issued to raise money for the construction of the 
plant, and to provide a sinking fund with which to meet the bonds 
when they mature. 

Mayor McCuistion has the following to say with regard to the 
abattoir and the circumstances leading up to the undertaking: 

Almost every person operating meat markets in the city maintained a sepa- , 
rate slaughterhouse at which he slaughtered the animals sold at his market. 
The structures were rough plank; the location was usually In some thicket or 
In a swamp, and immediately surrounding each of the houses hogs were kept 
for the purpose of destroying the of^al and waste from slaughtered animals. 
These pens being removed from the city the only water used was ordinarily 
from a pool on the premises or a shallow well. In either case it was about as 
filthy as It could be. During the summer season flies were about the premises 
in untold millions, and as soon as the animals were slaughtered they would 
rise up from the dump heaps and cover the carcasses. The odor naturally, of 
course, was terrific, and Indeed the whole surroundings were such that it ap- 
peared to us that meat slaughtered under such conditions was not at all fit 
for food. . . ■ 

We tried for two years to Induce the butchers to form a stock company and 
build an abattoir and reduction plant, operate it themselves, allowing the city 
to furnish an luspector only ; but on account of jealousy and business rivalry 
this could not be done. The city then decided to undertake the work. 

It Is the purpose of the city to operate the plant without a profit. We have 
made charges which are supposed to cover the items of operation, Insurance, 
Interest and sinking fund for bonds, and allow 10 per cent for repairs. The 
total operating expense is about $400 per month, outside of fuel. The inspector 
who inspects at the abattoir Is also the inspector of markets, grocery stores, 
confectioneries, dairy herds, and dairy products, and the fees for all these 
inspections are turned into the abattoir fund, and in that way aid in keeping 
not only the prices of slaughter and cold storage down to the minimum, but 
also aid in keeping all Inspection fees down to the iwint where they are not a 
burden in any portion of our sanitary field. 

Our plan is that all animals slaughtered for the local markets shall be 
brought to the municipal plant, and there undergo first a live Inspection by a 
thoroughly competent inspector, after which they are slaughtered and then 
undergo the dead inspection. The rules governing the inspection are the 
same as observed by Inspectors of the National Government in the packing 
plants of the country. 

A PUBLIC SLAUGHTERHOUSE AT NASHVILLE, TENN. . 

In Nashville, Tenn., there is a public slaughterhouse owned by a 
corporation, the stock in which is held by a number of local meat 
dealers. This is a well-constructed brick building costing about 
$75,000. The plant has a daily capacity of 100 cattle, 300 hogs, and 
100 sheep. The inspections are made by a veterinarian in the employ 




Fig. 17. — Plan for municipal slaughterhouse (first story). 
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of the city board of health. The charges for slaughtering are 75 
cents a head for cattle, 25 cents for calves, and 15 cents for sheep 
and hogs. The association pays the owners of the animals for the 
hides, tallow, grease, and oflfal, these products being sold each month 
to the highest bidder. The city laws of Nashville require that all 
fresh meats sold in the city shall be from either city or Government 
inspected carcasses. 

PLAN AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR A CENTRAL ABATTOIR. 

I have had prepared by Mr. G. H. Parks, architect in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, the accompanying plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates for a central abattoir of capacity sufficient for a small city of 
about 20,000 population. (See Figs. 17, 18, and 19.) Such a plant 
would cost from $12,500 up, according to capacity. 

One building would comprise the slaughterhouse, containing the 
killing room, the cattle- dressing room, and the gut-handling space, 
divided as follows : Killing room, 14 feet by 15 feet 6 inches ; cattle- 
dressing room and gut-handling space, 18 feet by 54 feet ; all dimen- 
sions inside. Cost, frame construction, cement floors, walls cement 
lined, and ceiled roof, about $2,500. 

A cooler building 32 by 48 by 20 feet inside, with concrete or stone 
foundation, wood walls and ceiling, composition roof, concrete floor, 
and cork insulated walls and floor, would cost about $3,000, and the 
machinery for the same, including refrigerating plant, would cost 
installed about $5,000. 

The tank or rendering building should be so built that it will not be 
connected with the abattoir, and it can contain the steam plant. The 
rendering tank will require a floor space of about 5 by 10 feet. A 
building 16 by 24 feet, 14 feet high, will accommodate the steam 
plant and the rendering tank. A building of frame construction 
would cost about $500, and the steam plant and rendering tank can 
be installed for $2,500. 

In this power house should be installed a dynamo to generate 
electricity for power to drive the motors on the cattle hoists, the 
motor for running the refrigerating machine located in the basement 
of the abattoir, and the electric lights and fans. 

The slaughterhouse is constructed with two killing beds and has 
a maximum capacity of 150 cattle a day of 10 hours, but the cooler 
buUding has a daily capacity of only 10 cattle, 12 sheep, and 4 calves, 
on a basis of holding the carcasses 5 days. If hogs are to be killed 
another slaughter room 18 by 34 feet with a wing 10 by 15 feet, all 
inside dimensions, should be constructed, and additional cooler space 
provided, which would require an additional outlay of about $9,000 
for a capacity of 22 hogs a day. This would bring the total" cost of 
the plant up to $22,500. Concrete construction throughout would 
cost about 50 per cent more than frame construction. 
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If the meat is kept in the cooler for a greater period than 5 days 
the capacity of the plant would have to be correspondingly increased. 

A tank for the rendering of offal is an important feature, not only 
because it affords a safe method of disposing of this material, but 





Flo. 20,— Plan for septic tank, 600 gallons capacity. 



also because it can be made to yield a considerable revenue from 
what would otherwise be waste products. The amount of offal from 
the slaughter of 10 cattle, 12 sheep, and 4 calves would be about 950 
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pounds green weight. If the killing were done once in 3 days the 
amount of offal would be about 2,850 pounds. When rendered into 
tallow and fertilizer this material would have a market value of 
about $24, which would amount to about $2,400 a year realized from 
the tankage. The cost of installing the rendering tank would be 
about $2,400. It is not likely that any extra labor would have to be 
employed to look after the tank. The cost of operation of the tank, 
including power, interest on investment, depreciation of the plant 
and fixed charges, such as insurance and office expenses, would be 
about $615 a year. The profit from disposing of the offal in this * 
way is therefore estimated at $1,785 a year, which would make the 
installation of a rendering tank an exceedingly profitable investment. 

If a rendering tank is not installed the offal should be put into 
closed metal containers and removed from the premises after each 
day's killing. 

When a municipal sewer is provided, the sewage, except from the 
toilet, should be run into a concrete catch basin and from the basin 
to the city sewer. Sewage from the toilet should go directly to the 
Mjity sewer without first passing through the catch basin. The catch 
basin is constructed as a long, narrow trough having partitions or 
weirs at right angles to its sides. The weirs retain most of the grease 
that is contained in the sewage. The grease can be skimmed off and 
put into the rendering tank. The catch basin should be located out- 
side the abattoir and in such position that the odors will not per- 
meate the abattoir, and should be provided with a tight cover. 

When no municipal sewer is' available the sewage from the catch 
basin and from the toilet should be run to a septic tank. The septic 
tank is made in a similar manner to the catch basin, but is so ar- 
ranged that it contains two or three chambers into which the light 
and air are not allowed to enter. In these dark chambers the solid 
matter is decomposed and converted into liquid; the liquid is then 
conveyed over a bed of sand or carried away through agricultural 
tile and distributed. The chambers or compartments should be large 
enough to hold at least two days' supply of the sewage. If the 
sewage is to be carried over a filter or sand bed, the second compart- 
ment should be so contrived that the sewage will be syphoned inter- 
mittently. Sewer pipe to the septic_ tank should have a fall of 1 foot 
in 40 feet and be below the frost line. The tank should be 5 feet 
below the inlet. A plan for a septic tank is shown in figure 20. 

LOCAL INSPECTION WITHOUT CENTRAL ABATTOIR. 

In communities where a public or central abattoir is impracticable 
the inspection authorities should exercise close supervision over the 
private slaughterhouses and enforce sanitation so far as possible 
under the circumstances. 
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Cect^sttii feature msc^ssary i« tbft prodnctiofl oS whftlt^jm mewt 
ft^ iw«H*JJy lacking at ImtH abftttoirs, a«) for e3iainple» ss&ymagfic md 
a, gQo4 supply of pure walwr, both tiot ajftd coW. 

F^r^A-ps the- roost difieult problem in, jii mm3l slais^ter^iiee. is 
tbe 4i^sal) of ih» offal. This material should no^ be aU<^^ to he 
fed to, hogsi, and should be disposed of in some way sot that hogs, 
(^(^ md other asiiuials cm not have aceess^ to it. When, praetic^hl^e 
a i:(9|d^ing t0<k should, be provided for the offal and tw mch naeat 
or product as may be condemned, and there should be facilities for 
applying ^aja to this tank. This eqjuipBjent, however, w«uld be too 
es:pe;9sive ^te^ many^small places, and some other metliod. of di^os- 
ing of offal must hft- found. 

When a rendering^lfink is not practicable it would be well to have 
a septic tank^ as already described. If this can not be done, the con- 
tents of the stomach a^d intestines might be removed and hauled 
away and spread on the ground, where they would have soin« fer- 
tilizing value. The other off^l in the form of tissue, as well as heads, 
feet, etc, might be rendered in a kettle, the grease utilized* the hones 
collected at intervals and sold if practicable, and the residue used as 
fertilizer. It is much better to render such material than to throw 
it on- the gcound and allow it to decompose. 

Id} a loeal system of inspection where no tanking, facilities are 
provided there should be some simple way of treating condemned 
meat so it can not be sold for food. Perhaps the best and siniplest 
way is to put kerosene on it. 

burea"u will furnish plans and information. 

In carrying out local inspection the principles and rule*: laid down 
ilk the Federal regulations should be followed, ao far s^; pogiiible. 
Thfe Bureau of Anisaali Indi^try will be glad to famish copies of ks 
regulation* and any other information or advice in its po^wer tO' State 
OB n»unicipal office who are interested in establishing local iaspec- 
tjikB. The bureau, will also be glad to furnish plans and ^eeifieatico^s 
and such dJaer inf orntation as it can give with' regard to the desa^^- 
ingi oonstraotion, equipment, and operation of public abattoirs. 
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